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Haidarabad was burnt and plundered, and the king
purchased peace at the price of a king's ransom.
This victory enabled the Padshah to bring all his
forces to bear upon Biiapur, which underwent all the
horrors of a siege. In 1686 the city was taken and
sacked, and since that date it has presented the forlorn
appearance of a silent assemblage of great mosques and
palaces, of gems of architecture, of wondrous domes,
bereft of inhabitants, standing in a vast and dreary
plain, like the unreal creation of a mirage.
In the following year, regardless of treaty obligations,
the Emperor, now relieved of all apprehension on the
score of Bijapur, suddenly attacked Golkonda, which
was bravely defended during a siege of no less th .n
seven months, and then only taken by treachery within
its walls. That treachery, however, which he welcomed
among his adversaries, Aurangzeb dreaded within his
house. Mindful of the rebellion of Prince Akbar, he
distrusted Prii ^ Muclzzim, ..ho, according to Berr:ers
gave him little -ground for distrust. Successful in iJs
wars against the Muhammadan Sultans, he destroyed
the fabric which preserved order in the Dekhan, and
lefV it the prey of the Maiithds. For a while, how-
ever, fortune smiled on the Mughal, and he possessed
himself of all the territories of B;japur and Golkonda.
Thus in 1688, the year of the flight of James II. from
England, the Mughal empire reached its farthest limits,
and in extent of territory the Padshah of Hindustan
was superior to any one of his predecessors. In the
following year, learning that Sambaji was engaged in
a debauch in a solitary pleasure-house, Aurangzeb
directed hi? governor of Kolapur to make an effnrt
to seize him, an enterprise 'in which that officer was
jompletely successful. The unhappy Sambaji scornfully
refused to embrace Islam, and his refusal afforded a